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Chairman’s Opening Remarks 


take the chair this evening. Although I am a scientist I have 

always been interested in the arts, I think partly because one 
finds that the scientific approach although absolutely essential is only 
one approach, and that even looked at from the angle of knowledge 
art in the broadest sense provides one with certain aspects of know- 
ledge about certain kinds of experience which can be gained in no 
other way. That is something we are very much in danger of forget- 
ting in our present civilization. I have been especially interested in 
the problem since I had the opportunity of going to America a couple 
of years ago, and found what they had been doing in getting the 
State to encourage different forms of the arts. I will not say more now 
but I hope to have a word at the opening of the discussion. 


1): Huxley said: I was greatly honoured by being asked to 
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paper on behalf of my Council, C.E.M.A.; but simply because, — 

as Secretary of C.E.M.A., I have had unusual opportunities 
to watch the progress of the arts up and down the country during 
the past four years. 

The purpose of C.E.M.A. from the beginning has been, of course, 
this very business of decentralizing the arts: taking them out from 
London to those people who, on account of war-time conditions, 
have been cut off from them. We have discovered, first, how great 
is the demand for the refreshment which the arts can give; and, 
secondly, how many people and places are normally cut off from 
that refreshment, quite apart from the stringency of war-time condi- 
tions. a | 

On the whole it has been an encouraging experience—that is, ; 
from the point of view of the waiting audience. There certainly seems 
to be no doubt about the readiness of the people in this country to 
enjoy, interesting music, plays, and art exhibitions, if only they are 
given the chance to have them. 


| Nirst of all, I want to make it clear that I am not presenting this 


The Problem 
What is less encouraging is the prospect for the future of housing 
the arts in the smaller towns of England. It is one thing to send con- 
certs to air raid shelters, plays to churches and exhibitions to factory 
“Canteens and to find in doing so that people want more; and quite 
another to provide permanent homes for these things in settings 
worthy of the artist’s high profession and in such a way that they EX 
__ become self-supporting centres of enterprise and enjoyment. 
_ There are very few small towns in England where any such thin 
_istrue at present. It is a curious fact which has not passed unnoti 
in public comment lately that towns of between 5,000 « 
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people have fallen a little between two stools in this matter of cul- 
tural supply. The cities are catered for: London and the circuit of 
industrial centres like Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Liverpool, have long had their equipped theatres holding 1,500 and 
2,000, their concert halls and their municipal art galleries. 

It may be suggested in passing, how odd it is that the visual arts 
should so far be the only branch to benefit directly, on any accepted 
scale, from civic enterprise. Often the paintings in question take their 
place side by side with cases of stuffed birds and casts of Roman 
emperors; often the buildings which house them are grotesquely un- 
suitable for their purpose, dark, over-elaborate monuments to Vic- 
torian business success rather than to the arts they serve. 

At the other end of the scale there has been in this country for 
some time a prosperous movement to foster village life. For this the 
work of the Women’s Institutes must be very largely responsible, 
backed up in many cases by the generosity of individuals and of 
public-spirited bodies like the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. The 
movement has had good material to work on, ready-made centres 
to start with and a vigorous tradition of community life going back 
to feudal times. But this does not diminish in value the imaginative 
energy of the pioneers, nor the very real results that they have 
achieved. 

Then, in the middle is the small town, often without either in- 
dustrial drive on the one hand or traditional roots on the other, 
owing its contact with the world of ideas very often to the cinema 
alone. In saying that, I am not denying the influence of the cinema— 
on the contrary, I hope to have something to say about the import- 
ance of the film in the world of the arts and the necessity of restoring 
it to its proper place. The trouble meanwhile is that the cinema is 
rarely a local institution; it is part of a commercial monopoly (and 
an international one at that), over-specialized, over-centralized, and 

~ in almost every case, outside the scope of local interest and activity 
-and beyond local control. Neither those who run it nor the material 
“it offers have any real part in the life of its audience. 
During this war many actors and musicians have discovered new 
. audiences and new opportunities; but they have also discovered the 
difficulties—of fitting an orchestra, even of twelve players, on to a 
‘school Kall platform; of combining enough ‘one night stands’ in a 
district to make a week’s visit worth while; of filling a hall of four 
- hundred seats and ‘making it pay’; of choosing the play that shall 
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be worth doing and yet acceptable from a reasonable box-office point 
‘of view. 
The problem is a dual one. It concerns buildings and it concerns 
people. In talking about it, I want to make it clear that this can be 
nothing but an introduction. The complications of the subject are 
unending and the technical sides of it are many and highly special- 
ized. At the very beginning there is the legal question concerning the 
powers of Local Authorities to provide the very things we are dis- 
cussing. That, mercifully, I am able to leave altogether on one side. 
It has been the object of special study by a committee appointed for 
the purpose and you will in due course hear and have an opportunity 
of discussing the committee’s findings. I do want you to realize, 
however, that a decision about the powers of Local Authorities must 
lie at the centre of any future action which is taken. 

Neither am I going to discuss with you now exact sizes of buildings, 
the nature of materials, or, on the human side, the right kind of pro- 
gramme for the different types of audience. Each of these things 
deserves a conference to itself. 

Finally, I am not suggesting for your notice the merits of particular 
groups of societies for the purpose of organizing this decentralization 
of the arts. Some kind of organization J imagine there must be. Who 
should undertake it and with what degree of control is, I eee. 
outside the scope of these discussions. ' 

There is one main point which I should like to underline. Whatever 
is done to make the arts available to the new audiences who want 
them, there must be no question of providing what ‘good people 
think good for people’. Any suggestion of welfare is death to the subject 
before us. Instead, I commend to you this sentence of Lewis Mumford: 

‘We must plan at the same time for all the communal institutions 
and functions which enable people to do in larger groups what they 
cannot perform as families; these communal functions cannot be 
conceived as afterthoughts. More and more in our time collective 
wealth takes the place of individual’ wealth; the library, the art 
gallery, the school, brings to the poorest family resources which even 
the wealthy can hardly afford.’ (Page 37, Social Foundations.) 


Buildings 

First, then, for the bricks and mortar. ; 

Let me begin by drawing attention to my warning about ‘welfare! 
airs can be dangerous and we need to be equally careful’ ‘about 
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the ‘educational’ aspect of all this. There have been many oppor- 
tunities recently of holding performances of music and plays in 
school buildings and it is often advocated that this is the right line 
of approach for the future. Our theatres and art galleries might be 
attached to the new schools to be built on the gracious outskirts of 
our towns. On the other hand, it has been said that there is a dis- 
advantage in giving an ‘educational’ flavour to the arts. This seems 
to me tragic—from the point of view of education. Has the word 
really got such a sinister meaning in this country? Should we not 
rather approach this matter from the opposite side and insist that 
the arts should be a normal part of our education and that the word 
itself should take on in everyday conversation its full meaning as a 
broadening and uplifting of the human mind and the human spirit, 
not only in childhood but throughout life? 

Meanwhile, I do not myself propose that the schools should actu- 
ally become the art centres of the future. We must plan our buildings 
on a ‘paying’ basis. This is said in no commercial sense but in the 
belief that art is as sound a proposition in this world as any other 
proposition. The old truism that people like what they pay for and 
are prepared to pay for what they like is a truth and not a cynical 
saying. Moreover, artists are people of flesh and blood, and art in 
this country will be on a more healthy basis once it is realized that it 
is a profession like any other and one involving long training and 
hard discipline. 

That being so, it will be necessary to decide first of all in each 
town the exact nature and extent of the provision required. A town 
of 30,000 people, for instance (I am using figures arbitrarily and 
should not like to be quoted on them), might be able to support a 
theatre (seating 700 or 800), a concert hall, a library and an exhibi- 
tion gallery. It would also have more than one cinema. 

In a town of 20,000 the theatre would probably have to act as 
concert hall and even public meeting place as well; certainly it 
would have to be equipped for the showing of films on occasions and 
should be properly wired for microphones as well as for sound films. 
It might have a gallery annexe. 

In places of 10,000 and under the problem becomes a rather differ- 
ent one, and the aim might be that of a community centre. The 
building would not be so much one hall more or less elaborately 
equipped for a few chosen purposes, as a group of smallish rooms de- 
signed to be a centre of activities for the population. It might have 
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alibrary, an art room, a little theatre with a stage, a music room— 
and a garden. Any small theatre or hall in such a centre would have to 
be equipped with wall plugs for the showing of 16 mm. films. The 
work done by the Ministry of Information for the serious use of films 
will certainly not be allowed to die, and our new buildings must help 
to consolidate it. They will be the natural centres for film societies, 
too, many of which were coming into existence before the war and 
should revive with new impetus afterwards. 

The point—and the advantage—here is that the centre would be 
the natural place for the practice as well as for the passive enjoyment 
of the arts. Possibly it is easier to practise them in a place accepted 
for general community use than in special rooms set aside for 
‘amateurs’ in schools and colleges. 

This joining up of amateur and professional, doing and enjoying, 
is surely an essential part of the conception to which we are working. 
Queer gulfs are fixed in our traditional way of life between the two 
and they vary oddly from one art to another. I doubt whether anyone 
can say where the dividing line comes between amateur and pro- 
fessional in music; half our orchestras contain examples of both. All 
our choral and orchestral concerts are a mixture. It is the accepted 
thing for an amateur music society to join forces with professional 
soloists when it gives its concerts. In the theatre world, however, the 
gulf is deep and rarely bridged. This is by the way. The point I want 
to make is that if the arts in this country are to have a vigorous 
future, the gulf must be bridged. We do not want to turn amateurs 
into professionals, or to treat professionals as amateurs; but we do 
want each world to draw from the other the strength and the encour- 
agement it needs. The buildings of the future will be able to give 
important help here; theatres and art studios in particular must be 
available for use by both groups. 

Meanwhile, it may, as I say, be easier to provide the link better 
amateur and professional in the smaller community than in the 
greater. Another reason for the greater ease of progress in small 
places will be the absence of outside commercial competition. Per- 
haps it is this fact which has helped the village movement to which 
I referred earlier. It is a rather thorny point and one to which I must 

“return later, but on the simplest grounds it is obvious that a small 
town or village which is without even a cinema will be able more 
easily to take the first step than one in which existing interests, halts 
‘ever laudable, are already entrenched. F 
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Behind this bare outline is a consciousness in my mind, born of 
some experience, of the need to educate our civic leaders about the 
nature and cost of artistic activities. In decentralizing the arts we 
do not want to aim at sending everything everywhere. During the 
last few years thousands of requests have come in to the C.E.M.A. 
office for plays, music and art exhibitions. An astonishing number of 
them have borne no relation to the possibilities of supply. One town 
will say: ‘Will you please send us the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
to play in our local schoolroom? We are prepared to pay for it and 
have £40 available.’ Another will ask for the Sadler’s Wells Opera 
‘inva week’s time’. Another again will expect the Tate Gallery War- 
time Acquisitions, but will omit to mention the size of the hall 
available and make no reference to unpacking, hanging or invigi- 
lating. 

It is very important for the future to gauge the suitability of differ- 
ent activities to different places. We must start by realizing that it 
would be ridiculous to send the Sadler’s Wells Opera to a theatre 
with a stage measuring less than 36 feet deep by 30 feet in its pro- 
scenium opening; the London Philharmonic Orchestra to a hall seat- 
ing six hundred, or a string orchestra to one of less than four hundred. 
It would be unjust to artist and to spectators to hang any painting 
in an ill-lit or ill-decorated room. All these things would be as false 
as to try showing a sound film in a hall not adequately wired for it. 


Basic Requirements 

Certain elementary things are generally accepted. Pictures imply 
light. Films imply electric power. Plays imply stages. These equations 
are a part of general knowledge, but how much more there is behind 
them! 

Pictures, for instance, need not only light but a background of 
suitable colour and texture. They have to be hung. They almost 
always need movable screens as well. Artificial light as well as good 
daylight should be provided, and if possible, wiring for special 
photographic exhibitions. A lock-up storeroom is needed and a room 
for packing and repairing. Transport is needed and qualified people 
to unload and unpack. 

Plays again need accommodation for artists: not just rooms, but 
rooms equipped with mirrors, wash-basins, lights and hanging space. 
A wardrobe, room. A stage with a minimum of standard lighting 
equipment and a curtain, some storage space for properties. A door 
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large enough and suitably placed to get scenery from the truck to 
the stage. A box office. 

Ballet needs more space than most plays, particularly in the wings, 
and for the stage, a special surface for bare feet. And here it must be 
remembered that, if an apron is added toa stage, the space it takes 
up decreases the auditorium space available. This is a calculation 
which is often left out of estimates when a budget is drawn up for the 
visit of a large company. 

Films need classifying: while the commercial 35 mm. apparatus 
must work from a heavy current, the 16 mm. film can be attached to 
an ordinary 5 amp. wall plug. 

There is the question of orchestral accommodation. Members of 
an orchestra need artists’ rooms like members of a theatre company. 
Often they need to change their dress, even if their properties and 

‘costumes are neither so many nor so varied. Orchestras also need 

:space and lighting, to say nothing of music stands. As for the question 

‘of pianos, that is one which has become so painful to my Council’s 
music staff during the last few years that I find difficulty in referring 
to it without emotion. 

These are random points which could, of course, be multiplied 
almost endlessly. I quote them arbitrarily as an indication:of the 
many tiresome routine matters which anyone undertaking the or- 
ganization of the arts must be aware of if success is to attend his 
efforts. It is not for me to enlarge upon them. The moral of what 1 am 

‘saying is: ‘Don’t forget to consult the expert. And he is not necessarily 
the architect.’ 

While in the ‘decentralized’ land of the future many authorities 
will be building their new centres—often on bombed sites, or at any 
rate as part of their reconstruction schemes—others will be adapting 
existing buildings. In many places a tradition is already growing up » 
round some particular building which has come to be known as a 
war-time home for the arts; and if a building like this is not always _ 
perfectly equipped, it often makes up for that in quality of back- 
ground. . : 

In any case it is, I believe, a merciful condition of all—or nearly 
all—building that sites are never—or hardly ever—unlimited. Each _ 

has its peculiar shape and surroundings which must from the very 
_ beginning supply an element of character to whatever occupies it.) 
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The Human Beings 

Obviously it is going to be useless to build and equip centres for the 
arts if they are not attended. Distribution is as important as bricks 
and mortar if this idea is to come alive. 

It is in this field that it is essential to carry the professional and 
commercial world of the Arts with us. There must be no question of 
competition about this—and there need not be. By a proper and carefully 
thought-out distribution of the right things everyone benefits. If, to 
put it crudely, those people of a small town have a chance to enjoy 
chamber music and a serious play, how much more ready will they 
be to travel to the nearest city to hear symphonic concerts and the 
opera? The thing spreads. . . . 

At this time C.E.M.A. is concerned in sending out theatre com- 
panies to tour the industrial hostels: those buildings which have been 
put up in the more remote parts of the country by the Ministry of 
Supply and the Ministry of Labour to serve the many thousands of 
workers conscripted for the Royal Ordnance and other factories. 
This is a war-time job and one of the functions for which C.E.M.A. 
was established. But is it too fanciful to imagine that, when the war 
is over and these factories close down, the workers from them, released 
to their peace-time occupations, will stream over the country like the 
medieval scholars after the sack of Constantinople, carrying with 
them their new-won knowledge and their new-won standards and 
demanding from their home towns the plays and the music and the 
art exhibitions, the ballet and the films, on which they have grown 
to rely? If this picture is too romantic, you must forgive me. The 
subject is one on which the imagination feeds. . . . 

To come back to hard facts: we must here consider again the 
question of suitability and the importance of sending the right things 
to the right places. We ought not to expect our larger theatre com- 
panies and orchestras to go to places and buildings where in the 
nature of things they are bound to play at a loss. Neither ought we 
to expect them to compete with one another or with existing esta- 
blished enterprise in such a way that all lose, and local audiences 
have to choose between two good things because there is not room 
or time for them to have both. 

Rather should we aim at the kind of planning which will allow 
for a calculated sequence of events, each suitably removed in time 
from the next in order to give everyone a chance; and also a cal- 
culated touring system by which each centre will be served by com- 
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panies of the right size and kind and to which the smaller places in 
the surrounding district will be brought by transport organized for 
the purpose. 

With buildings, transport is the part of the organization which we 
now mainly lack, and it is the agreed purpose of my Council to make 
up for its absence by taking the arts to people in their own homes, 
however uneconomic the conditions. In a perfect world this would 
not be necessary. 


The Critical Standard 

What must be kept throughout is a high professional standard. To 
this end, actors must go where they can make money. They do not 
live on air—a fact which many organizers of charity matin€es, par- 
ticularly in war-time, do not yet seem to appreciate. But they need 
not and do not want to go necessarily where they can make the most 
money. They want full houses; appreciative audiences; and an 
enlightened press. 

It is astonishing how rare in the smaller towns is the presence of 
an intelligent critic for any one of the Arts. The local press is rightly 
an essential part of the life of any town. It is a healthy sign how much 
any community relies on its local newspaper, but it is a less healthy 
sign how little thought the editors of those papers give to the more 
specialized sides of the advice they give their readers. There is vir- 
tually no serious local criticism of films. The more local editors can 
be encouraged to study this question—to pay attention to national 
film and theatre reviews, for instance, instead of printing the ‘blurbs’ 
handed out to them by the distributors, and to bring in expert 
opinion when necessary, the more valuable will be the contribution 
which the arts can make to the life of the smaller towns. 

Artists, too, depend on the press—not only for the effect press 
comment has on the size of audiences, but also because of the unbi- 
ased judgment they can get from it. It is for them a barometer of 
public opinion. How tragic then, and how wasteful, if, as we have — 
reason to suppose, the barometer gives a much lower measure of 
public opinion than is actually the truth. : 

It might be possible—and I believe it has sometimes been done—_ 
to organize intelligent comment on the visits of musicians, players, * 
and travelling exhibitions. One of the most useful things which 
happen at present is the incidence of press correspondence on a 
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and they make good advertisement. At the same time it is surely 
beneath the dignity of all concerned to rely on this kind of fortuitous 
advertisement in place of the informed comment on which artists 
and audiences should always be able to count. 


Getting the Audiences 

This leads to the very interesting question of the mobilization of 
audiences. Everyone will agree that in this world of Planning, Civic 
Enterprise, and Government Grants, it is still the individual enthu- 
siast who counts, and everyone will rejoice that this is so. The human 
element counts; and particularly when it comes to the much mis- 
used word ‘organization’. It is no use having committees, sub- 
committees or schemes if the human beings are not there to vitalize 
them. Nevertheless—and this is the ultimate moral of my paper— 
some kind of machinery is undoubtedly wanted. 

There are at the present time springing up all over the country 
committees for the local organization of the arts. Their function in 
practical terms is to advertise, sell tickets, find billets for visiting 
artists and generally be responsible for their reception. Their value to 
orchestras and theatre companies, often under present conditions 
under-staffed and hard pressed for time, is incalculable. 

Would it not be possible in the future to mobilize these ‘ad hoc’ 
committees and to give them a function beyond the immediate war- 
time need which has called them into being? Could not a channel 
be established between them and the normal source of supply so that 
they might’ use these sources to the best advantage and co-operate 
with managers and artists for their success? They might be the people 
to ensure enlightened press criticism and they would certainly be the 
people to make known the demands of the towns where they lived. 

Such a system of local “Three Arts Committees’ implies on the other 
side a body of business managers with vision. That these exist there 
can be no doubt. At the same time, it is odd how many people in this 
country—those, that is to say, who do not regard the artist as an 
insubstantial being needing neither food, drink nor income—regard 
him as a materially-minded shark and are in consequence terrified 
of him. Both points of view lead to the same result: the artist and his 
manager are regarded as living in another world, speaking a different 
language and quite unable to co-operate with ordinary folk except 
through some specially appointed intermediary. 

If this situation has ever been true, it certainly is not true now. if 
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_ There is a small orchestra pit, where, if not a full band, at least two “ 
Pianos and a string quartet can be accommodated. 
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only as a result of the war, artists have had to perform and to show 
their wares in so many strange experimental buildings lately that 
they are really beginning to be accepted as a part of everyday life. 
For that reason alone the use of experimental buildings, even air 
raid shelters and even bandstands in public parks, has had its point. 

As for the view taken of all this by the artist himself, that is also 
something to be reckoned with. In our plans for the future and in our 
concern for educating audiences, we must not forget their influence 
on the artist. As long as an actor feels that his work is appreciated, 
that he is contributing something to the life of the community and 
receiving in return a good part and a living wage, he will enjoy 
himself and give himself generously to the community. He needs our 
understanding just as much as we need his co-operation. 


Example: Imaginary 

Ishall end by attempting to describe to you two centres to illustrate 
the points I have tried to make. One is real and one is imaginary. 

I shall begin with the imaginary one because being at present only 
a vision in my mind, I may not succeed so well in picturing it to you. 

I have in mind a market town of about 10,000 people. The Town 
Council has decided to set up a war memorial. They have in the 
course of their reconstruction pulled down a group of congested 
dwelling houses not far from the shopping centre, and replaced them 
with more spacious houses farther out. The site thus left is of an odd 
shape, bounded on one side by commercial buildings; on the other 
by a busy street and having at its back an uneven area of waste land. 
This the Town Council decide shall be the community centre. 

The largest space in the structure is designed as a theatre. It has 
a small gallery at the back and holds altogether six hundred people. 
The stage is 20 feet deep, 28 feet wide, with a proscenium opening 
20 feet wide by 20 feet high. There must be a further 20 feet above, 
in height, in order to ‘fly’ scenery. The stage will take a small theatre 
set such as might be seen, for instance, at St. Martin’s Theatre, 
London. It can also take a small ballet company of not more than 
fifteen dancers capable of giving a wide programme of works old and 
new, including simplified versions of classical ballets such as “Les 
Sylphides’. : 


°. aoe 
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The ordinary stage will accommodate a string orchestra of cig ecn 
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players, or with the apron and a tight squeeze a chamber orchestra 
of thirty-six capable of playing symphonic works by Mozart, Handel, 
and some Beethoven. 

A gramophone amplifier will also be installed. Lighting will be 
the best possible and the theatre will, of course, be fully equipped 
for the showing of every kind of film. 

(We assume that there are in this town already more than one 
cinema belonging to the ordinary commercial circuits but unaccus- 
tomed to showing films of interest outside the ordinary standardized 
programmes. There are no other theatres or halls except such as are 
attached to schools and churches.) 

Behind the stage are artists’ rooms, four single and two for the use 
of perhaps twelve people each at a time. There must also be a ward- 
robe and storeroom; and there must be easy access to it, and to the 
stage, from the street. These open into an adjoining small hall seating 
perhaps two hundred people which can be used both as a practice 
room and for small concerts of chamber music and so on. It contains 
at least one first-class piano, preferably two—a grand piano and an 
easily movable upright. It can also be made available for meetings 
and discussions. 

Above the smaller hall is an exhibition room, lit by windows on 
two sides and with a top light. It is supplied with movable screens 
and movable desk cases. It is also fitted with a cinema screen, pro- 
jector, and indeed a whole battery of instruments, epidiascope, micro- 
projector, etc., for the showing of films and other visual material, 
either alone or as accompaniments to lectures. 

Corresponding with the artists’ rooms below are store rooms, 
studios for practice work, and the library. 

At the back, taking advantage of the uneven ground, is a garden 
serving both the enjoyment of visitors and the experimental work of 
those who are interested. 

The entrance from the street opens into a reasonably large foyer 
where space is available to advertise what is going on inside, including 
single examples of visiting art exhibitions. There is also room for an 
adequate box office. Either above it or adjoining it is space for a 
refreshment room and kitchen. Certainly a small restaurant. (The 
importance of good food as an adjunct to the arts cannot be over- 
stressed. . . .) 

I feel that a picture of that kind is of little use except as a cloud 
castle; unless you can relate it to an actual situation, it means little 
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and has no character. Nevertheless, it may serve to gather under one 
heading some of the needs which we have been discussing as necessary 
to the life of the small town. It should not stop there, or be tied by 
what are, after all, conventional requirements. The more the buildings 
of the future grow out of the living needs of the people, quite apart 
from standardized requirements, the better it will be for them and 
for those they serve. 


Example: Actual 

I pass on to a concrete example of an ‘art centre’ which has grown 
up out of need in war-time and which I think shows every prospect 
of remaining as an accepted part of town life. It is in a small cathedral 
town in the north of England and its setting is the cathedral refec- 
tory. The structure itself is an ancient one with full traditional 
dignity but well lit from high windows. The hall space seats six 
hundred people, and the stage, an ordinary square one, little different 
from a platform, is 14 feet deep by 20 feet wide. The curtains and 
lighting are of the most simple kind but adequate for ordinary pur- 
poses. Both can, of course, be elaborated for special occasions. Plays 
of reasonable size can be given here, including some Shakespeare 
productions, but not ballet. A string or chamber orchestra can be 
comfortably accommodated. The acoustics are excellent. 

Films can be shown on occasion, but technical improvements, both 
in the quality of projectors and the conditions of the hall, are needed 
before completely satisfactory sound performances can be given. 

For the showing of exhibitions the hall is perfect. Both on hessian 
frames set up against the stone walls and on screens which can be 
moved about the floor space at will, pictures and photographs look 
their best. There is a small ante-room where catalogues and tickets 
are sold and advertising material displayed. Also a number of adjoin- 
ing rooms belonging to the cathedral where artists can rest and 
materials can be stored. ; 

To complete the beauty of the setting, the refectory opens out on 
one side on to the cathedral cloisters with a garden, fountain and 
seats laid out for the refreshment of visitors. 


In this picture there is much to be desired. The equipment ig nog eae 


of the most modern, nor are the seats of the most comfortable kind. 
Lighting effects on the stage are restricted and the stage itself 
unusual proportions. At the same time, this centre has been a cen 
for centuries, if not for the arts at least for the life of the inha 
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living near. It has recaptured during the last three years some of its 
medieval vitality, and for the time at least both audiences and artists 
feel its traditional quality of welcome, and are prepared in conse- - 
quence to put up with its shortcomings. 

‘With these contrasting ideas, of the traditional and the ideal, I close 
this paper. Whatever is done in the future should, I believe, look to 
both conceptions for guidance. Sometimes one will be possible, 
sometimes the other; in very rare cases they may be combined. 
Neither will be of any use at all unless the human beings play their 
part and unless we remember that by human beings we mean 
always and equally artists and audiences. 
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SOCIAL AMENITIES AND THE ARTS IN 
COUNTRY TOWNS 


Chairman's Comments 
BY DR. JULIAN HUXLEY 


/ let us forget—and I do not think we are in any danger of 

doing so—that the small towns, although they are in 

special need of equipment and so on for the arts, are but part of a 

general problem. The general problem is that for the last century 

or so the country as a whole has simply been without adequate pro- 

vision for the part which the arts can play in life, Central London is 

an exception, but I disagree with Miss Glasgow when she says that 

London and Glasgow are exceptions because even the larger towns 

on the fringe of London are inadequately provided. They have the 
nuclei but that is not sufficient. 

We are in a new phase of history in which people are beginning to 
think in terms of what are the human needs we want to satisfy, and 
not simply prestige or profit. One of the needs we want to satisfy 
is the need of the human being for the arts in one or the other mani- 
festation, and it seems to me the stage of society we are entering 
upon is one in which the State will have to play a very considerable 
part. The stage of private enterprise is largely over and the State 
must come in. Not only the State but the municipalities will have 
very large parts to play. On the other hand, as Miss Glasgow has em- 
phasized, we must not rely on the official side only; the State and 
municipality can only do their job properly if they can rely to the 
greatest possible extent on voluntary effort and initiative on enter- 
prise away from the centre. 

Miss Glasgow gave a picture saying she was a little discouraged 
over the future when she thinks of the very large areas which need - 


Ye are here to talk about the arts in small towns, but do not 
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if we really face the problem. aT Fe 
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could serve as the nuclei for any service of the arts for the people. 
There are already the municipalities, although they really need to 
think of their functions in relation to the arts in a slightly new way. 
But leaving that on one side we have various State bodies already in 
existence. We have for example the Victoria and Albert Museum 
with its remarkable department which circulates exhibitions of pic- 
tures and so on to schools, museums, and art galleries. That might 
readily be adapted to be the physical agent of all circulating exhibi- 
tions because it is clear that circulating exhibitions of the visual arts 
are to be one of the great means of getting art to the public. We can- 
not expect people always to travel to the square mile around Bond 
Street to see for themselves. 

We have C.E.M.A., and I see no reason whatever why when the 
war is over C.E.M.A. should not be the nucleus for something on a 
larger scale—for the super C.E.M.A. which one might call the Arts 
Council or something. It will still deal with the same activities as 
C.E.M.A., and I hope certain aspects of the cinema also—not com- 
mercial but the same specialized type of interest films already referred 
to. It would have to be enlarged and have a bigger staff. The sections 
would need to be much decentralized into regions and localities and 
so forth, but that is a matter of detail or organization, 

We already have very valuable and encouraging experience, 
especially for small towns. C.E.M.A. has encouraged the touring by 
small dramatic companies in the smaller towns. It is through the 
exigencies of the war that bands are forced to make a point with the trio 
and quartet, but the really good trio and quartet can provide really 
good music for the smaller town. For the slightly larger town the small 
string orchestra is suitable, and this again C.E.M.A. has encouraged. 


Advice and Finance 

Then C.E.M.A. is beginning to build up the basis for what will 
be in the future a central organization capable of giving advice on 
all matters connected with the arts and conducting and initiating 
research and survey. We must not forget that. It is important. There 
will be need of a good deal of money but those who have thought 
about this problem regard the amount of money which will be 
necessary as by no means high in view of the urgency of the priority 
of giving the people of this country some basis in the arts for a 
national culture. 

Money will be needed for transport. That is a point Miss Glasgow 
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has made: the need for cheap subsidized transport for people in the 
outlying districts will go on. It will be needed for new buildings, 
exhibitions, films and art centres. It will be needed for the provision 
of good reproductions for the public and schools, although they will 
pay largely for themselves. We must not forget the artists: money will 
be needed to help the artist live his own life. 

There are various ways in which it will be needed for bridging the 
gap from the art school before the student can take his place as an 
established artist, earning his own living. One way will be through 
scholarships and another way, reverting to what the State has already 
done in commissioning artists to go and record activities of national 
interest, war artists, recording Britain and so forth, can continue 
equally well in peace-time. 

I personally feel rather strongly that this country ought to follow 
the lead of others like the United States of America and Sweden in 
insisting that all public buildings and, if we went the whole way with 
Sweden, all non-private dwelling houses, including factories costing 
more than a certain amount of money, should be obliged to set aside 
something towards providing decoration. The decoration might be 
mural, painting, sculpture, etc. In the United States the amount set 
aside for this is 1 per cent of the total cost. 


The Cinema 

I regard the cinema as important. I see no reason against and a 
great many reasons for encouraging through State grants the special- 
ized cinema. You have film societies springing up on every hand. 
They provide the private initiative but there is no reason against a 
municipality itself supporting a cinema repertory theatre for showing 
films which the public would not otherwise have a chance of seeing, 
and there is no reason why the State should not support such ven- 
tures as it thought fit. 

Then we need money, or at any rate, new training, for the pro- 
vision of more and better art in the ordinary sense in this country. 
We are beginning to realize that art is not just a frill in general 
education but a method of education in itself. It provides a certain 


type of knowledge which cannot be got in any other way, and Uae 


provides a certain form of expression, and therefore of national 
growth, which cannot be provided in any other way. Not only our’ 
schools but our universities have lagged behind those of other 

countries in the attention they give to the arts. 
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There are one or two small points in my mind that I should like 
to elucidate after the discussion. Miss Glasgow said that buildings 
devoted to the arts should be at least a paying proposition: I can 
see that is quite possibly desirable in some cases, but I am not sure 
in other cases. Does the urban municipality regard its parks or 
municipal band as a paying proposition? Is it possible to make sculp- 
ture or other visual arts such as painting into paying propositions on 
travelling exhibitions? 

I was very much interested in what she said about these Three 
Arts Committees springing up everywhere. These can provide the 
voluntary support which the arts need if they are to be properly 
decentralized and form a part of the life of the country. I personally 
would desire that they should deal with the fourth art, that of the 
cinema. It is for them to see what the community wants in the way 
of art, and it is for them to be called in to help the official committee 
of the municipality which has to deal with such matters. 


Our Goal a National Culture 

I would conclude by asking us all to remind ourselves that this 
problem is only part of a more general one. We are living in a most 
extraordinary transformation, one of the most rapid that there has 
ever been in history, in which we are beginning to lay primary 
emphasis on social motives instead of on purely economic ones, and 
we are beginning to think in terms of how we can fashion general 
social consciousness. That implies a general culture, a national 
culture. 

I think it is J. B. Priestley who says that we in Britain are a pre- 
dominantly urban civilization but without any urban culture. That 
may be too sweeping, but it contains a general truth, and I want to 
say that we may have a national culture in which people feel that 
they are playing their part, and where they feel they can look to con- 
temporary writing, painting and music and so on to help them under- 
stand where they are in the universe, where the nation is heading 
and where the thoughts of mankind are going. The arts are essential 
in such a programme, and that is why I was interested in hearing 
Miss Glasgow with her emphasis on the part the press can play and 
local discussion groups. These can play a vital part in establishing 
educational culture. 
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DISCUSSION 


OPENED BY MR. BASIL C. LANGTON 
(Director of the Travelling Repertory Theatre) 


MY J are concerned to-day with the cold fact that only one in 
V V fifty towns in England has a proper theatre, and that over 
three-quarters of the population in this country have never 
seen a play. If these barbarous conditions are to be improved it is 
certain that among other things the theatre, as with all the arts, 
must be decentralized from the West End of London, where as a 
profession it is principally practised. 
This cannot be done unless towns build suitable buildings for the 
practice and enjoyment of the arts. 
However no town can or should attempt to build a theatre without 
proper advice and consultation with professional men of the theatre. 
Too often in recent years the theatre has been every man’s toy and 
too rarely his art. I would then first suggest that some central or- 
ganization such as C.E.M.A. should set up a special department whose 4 
sole function would be to advise towns wishing to build theatres 
_ and community centres as to the technical requirements of these 
buildings in order to make them as practical and useful as possible. 
Although there are examples where local authorities have shown 
wisdom in the choice of their architects, too often they have not. Itis 
folly to leave this to chance, as the building of a theatre requires as 
much expert advice as does the planning of a water supply or We 
installation of electricity. 
. Having accepted that we cannot practise or enjoy the art of 2 
theatre in our provincial towns and villages unless we build ‘proper 
theatres, I would: next ask this conference to reaffirm clearly what 
our attitude to the arts is and what part they and the artist shoul 
play in community life. enti 
Is there not a danger in all general planning aise it becom 
impersonal monster—even if we succeed in building a a _strez 
echive it is no guarantee that bees will inhabit i igptineteet be ms 
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Therefore even before a building programme, we should consider 
a more fundamental question—what is the exact function of art and 
the artist in community life? We do not attempt to construct a rail- 
way or a factory without knowing first what it is to do. What then is 
art and what is its function? 

Art is nothing more or less than man’s means of expression. However 
general or sweeping this definition may seem, I am quite convinced 
that unless we re-establish this point of view, art’s place in com- 
munity life will be negligible. 

Through civilization ‘the arts’ have become segregated and have 
become a specialized luxury trade—to be enjoyed by the privileged 
few. So art is spelt with a capital ‘A’ and has become associated 
with such soul destroying words as ‘culture’, ‘uplift’, and ‘educa- 
tional’. As long as we think of art as merely caviare to be spread more 
evenly over the general public, we will fail miserably in our task of 
decentralizing the theatre and its allied arts from the grip of the 
metropolis. 

By a building programme we may succeed in bringing more ‘star’ 
attractions to the provincial country towns, but if this is the extent 
of our development it will be singularly unimportant. 

Let us now consider the problem of the artist and the place he is 
to hold in the life of the community. For too long we have thought 
of him as the misfit, either ignored or else spoilt by the general 
public. Is he not after all a human being of certain sensibility who 
has as natural a place in community life as the butcher or the baker? 
We must surely recognize that his place is as important as the doctor’s 

or the postman’s and that his work is an essential element in the life 
; of a town. Not a luxury, a need. Indeed, a utility. 
: Having established the needs of the public, should we not, if we 
are to put a programme of planning into practice, also establish the 
needs of the artist himself? Without the artist’s good will our scheme 
will be unworkable: without the bees our beehive will be derelict. 

As an example of this side of the problem let us set forth what the 
actor needs to make him a contented citizen. At a guess I would list 
five of his principal needs, in order of importance: 

1. A good part to act. 

2. Financial security. (In normal times it is considered that the 
average actor works only three months in the year.) 

3. Publicity. 

4- Good conditions of work. 
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5. The need to satisfy the roving spirit. 

Any theatre programme which does not satisfy these needs will not 
be successfully carried out. 

Let me follow this with an example of a practical theatre scheme 
which could operate successfully for the artist and for the community: 

Let us assume that we build in each of ten towns a theatre centre 
of an approved design. Each theatre centre would be affiliated to 
and managed by a central organization whose function would be 
entirely administrative (C.E.M.A.?). Each theatre would have its 
own artistic director (Gielgud Theatre? Guthrie Theatre? etc.). To 
each theatre would be attached a training centre, and it is assumed 
that in time each theatre would develop its own particular method 
and style. Attached to each centre there would also be a travelling 
theatre unit, which with modern transport facilities properly designed 
for the purpose, could make regular visits to the smaller towns in 
any part of the district. 

The artist would be engaged by the central organization on a 
yearly contract—a guarantee of financial security as well as a guar- 
antee of his qualification as an artist of merit. The actor would then 
be free to apply for a position in any of the ten theatres where there 
might be a vacancy, with an option to transfer after a certain length 
of time to another theatre if he wished. 

All revenue from the ten theatres would be administered by the 
central organization. 

A system of touring would make it possible for these theatres occa- 
sionally to exchange companies—to make this touring workable it 
must be emphasized that all the stages should be of some standard 
measurement. 

This suggested theatre scheme is not complete in every detail and 
is only offered as a basis of discussion, but it is certain that unless 
National Planning in Country Towns is done in relation tosome such 
scheme as I have outlined, we can only hope to have endless con- 
fusion and muddle between local rival organizations, none of whom 
would be working towards a common national policy. If this policy 
ignores the needs of the artist, he will not be able to participate 
wholly in the life of the community. Without a common policy it 
will be hit-or-miss, a sheer chance whether any town wil succeed. 
in its development. | ' 

The few important achievements in the British theatre have re- 
sulted from the adventures of a few wealthy men who have been’ 
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willing to lavish their private incomes to the glory of the theatre. 
Such a case is the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. These enthusiasts 
and lovers of the theatre we hope will always exist, but is it not time 
that we took the main burden and responsibility for the health of the 
British theatre from their shoulders? 

It might be argued that theatre planning such as we are suggesting 
would jeopardize the present commercial interests, but if three- 
quarters of the present British population have never seen a play, 
there is surely room for considerable development without private 
enterprise suffering any serious competition. It is certain that such 
a scheme would in every way encourage and feed the strong amateur 
movement which at present is one of the most vital elements in the 
British theatre. Through the amateur movements each member of 
society has an opportunity to participate in the arts, and it is parti- 
cipation that will make our blue prints come to life. Yet it is not the 
amateur movement which is in such urgent need of planning. Re- 
gardless of conditions, the amateur will always find ways and means 
of expressing himself. 

Art and education are recognized to-day as having a close affinity; 
but to be clear let us say art is not only educational but also recrea- 
tional. There are those who would clearly define education and 
recreation, and who would say we need a Board of Recreation as well 
as a Board of Education. They would say we need to study more our 
recreational needs, and I am inclined to agree. For example, the art of 
movement is ignored in this country, and yet there is nothing whether 
in work or play which is not dependent upon movement. I have 
heard many managers of factory hostels complain bitterly that their 
girls are ‘dance mad’, and their general opinion is that such a craving 
for movement is undesirable. Yet is it not clear evidence of the aver- 
age man’s need of movement as a recreation? Except for a few 
‘balletomanes’ who have made of it an esoteric rite, it would seem 
that the art of movement as one of man’s means of expression is 
virtually unexplored. 

In conclusion, may I repeat my conviction that all the planning 
under the sun will be so much waste of time and paper unless we are 
clear what we are planning for, and in this instance, what place art 
and the artists are to take in community life. 

As the majority of my arguments have been in relation to the 
theatre, I must make it clear that by theatre I do not merely mean 
a place to perform a play. All the arts—dance, painting, music and 
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sculpture, brought under one government, is theatre. The theatre, 
both as a building and as an organization, could be a vital centre of 
community life. 


Sir Eric McLac ian (Museums Association) continued the dis- 
cussion. He said: Miss Glasgow has pointed out that municipalities 
seemed to feel that their duties were at an end when they had pro- 
vided a museum; it never occurred to them to provide for other kinds 
of artistic display and expression. That is true, but I think it might 
be born in mind in making plans for the future that if you have a 
place like a museum it may in some cases be useful to make of it part 
of your larger organization for the future. For one thing it is more 
economic to have your building and municipal activities centred so 
far as possible in one place. Another thing, in a great many cases the 
local museum curator would be able to help in the organization of 
the wider activities which he would be glad to link on to his own work. 

I feel there is rather a danger when making plans of ignoring exist- 
ing institutions. Often it would pay better to enlarge, expand and 
make use of existing services rather than set up new organizations 
which are bound to be experimental and sometimes land a town in 
building and practically obligatory expenses for which there is not 
in the end a complete justification. 

Wherever there is a museum already in existence, there might be 
a possibility to use it and its almost always exceedingly inadequate 
staff, as a nucleus for expansion. 

The circulation department of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
is capable of wider development and might become the main agency 
for circulating examples of the visual arts to the country. There 
again you have machinery which could be amplified and expanded, 
and the use of that would be more practicable than setting up a new 
organization for the purpose. 

The CuarrMan said that it was a question at what point in the 
growing size of the town you should specialize so that you could keep 
your museum separate from your art gallery. In the smaller towns 
it would be desirable to combine. 

Mr. GEorrreyY WHITWORTH: I think we want our community 
centres, whether in the small towns or big cities, to be concerned so 
far as is possible with their own creative efforts. We must be very 
careful not to rely entirely on the diffusion of art or theatre through 
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as the organ of diffusion, and decentralization I would say means 
that we are trying to promote the creative activity of the centre itself. 

I should rather deplore the idea of a central organization which 
would supply artists in rotation to different sub-centres. The most 
important dramatic activities which I have been aware of out of 
London are those in cities like Manchester and Birmingham, and 
each of those was derived from a theatre which was local, managed 
locally, and on the basis of a resident company which invoked the 
enthusiasm and support of those cities. Let us not forget that the 
theatre should rely as far as it can on the emergence of local genius. 

I do not think Miss Glasgow’s visions were at all unpractical or 
outside reality. We want such theatres to be centres as she mentioned, 
and it is for the Town Planning Association to back with all its might 
the creation of those centres, which are not so visionary as Miss 
Glasgow led us to suppose. 

Mr. E. A. Major (National Council of Social Service) said that 
one way in which the Board of Education might help, if we were 
going to produce drama in our schools, was in seeing that the stages 
were well designed and that adequate ancillary provision was made. 
He gave particulars of a new senior school erected by a local authority 
where a stage was provided but which was far too small, and where 
there was but little accommodation even for juvenile players. 

A DELEGATE spoke on finance. He said he did not know how 
much his area could do to carry out Miss Glasgow’s vision. They were 
faced with a very big problem on rehousing and reconstruction work. 
It was a question of priority, and much as they would like to see a 
Civic theatre in their town he did not see how they could do it. He 
did not think there would be any difficulty in finding a certain 
amount of money: they would levy their rates to the best of their 
ability, they would look for private people for voluntary subscriptions 
but there was a case for generous State aid—or financial assistance 
to the extent of 50, 60 or even 75 per cent. He hoped something 
would be done on similar lines to what had been done for the 
National Fitness Council. The National Council of Social Service 
had been for many years financially providing village halls and 
advising community centres. They had had a conference three weeks 
ago and out of that had come a great resurgence in the idea of the 
community centre not only providing facilities for art, music and the 
drama, but also rooms where perhaps scenery and costumes could 
be made. 
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Mr. Daniezs (Stroud) said that amateur dramatic societies were 
extremely important in country districts. When so many of the small 
theatres in the countryside had gone over to the cinema he had been 
delighted to see a series of amateur dramatic societies spring up in 
his district. Yokels who would have been afraid to put two words 
together came forward and took part in amateur theatricals. It had 
an extraordinary educational value. He appreciated C.E.M.A. very 
much; it could give tremendous help to small dramatic societies. 
Where country people in a small village could do something for 
themselves and take part in a performance it was like playing a game 
instead of watching it. 

Mr. Puirrp James said that compared with the visual arts music 
and the drama had the incomparable advantage of being broadcast, 
but nothing could be done to bring painting and sculpture to our 
fireside. Young people automatically understood modern pictures, 
because these were of their own experiences, and if such pictures were 
brought into a small town there would be an enthusiasm for them 
already existing. Buildings gave an opportunity for restoring the 
artist to an active position in life on an economic basis—he should be 
as important as the butcher or baker. His art could be used for the 
decoration of all the buildings that would be erected after the war 
including British Restaurants and factory canteens. Art centres 
should be the aim of every town where people both enjoyed and’ 
practised all the arts. Here was an ideal opportunity for a war me- 
morial. It was a creative act to lay down your life for your country, 
and we should honour it by putting up buildings where creative art 
could always exist. 

Mr. Searve (Clevedon U.D.C.) said the local authorities were 
not very well versed in art and music. They wanted the help of 
people like C.E.M.A. artistically inclined. Another point was that 
the artists’ associations should be strengthened with a view to working 
with those of the wage earning and salary earning class, There were 
places like Clevedon where workers started associations of their own, 
because the authorities would not do anything, and he thought the 
artists’ associations should come into such movements. Another point 
was the community centre. In his town you could not get a film shown 
in the local cinema until the vested interests controlling the films said 
you could have it. His political organization wanted the City of 
Stalingrad film to be shown on a Sunday in a local cinema but were 
turned down because of the continued operation of obsolete laws. 
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There was a growing number of the younger generation who wanted 
the things that were being put forward at this mecting. A strong 
central Government if it meant business would sweep the vested 
interests out of the way. 

Mr. L. Gorpon Hates (Town Clerk, Bewdley Borough Coun- 
cil) said we should strive to make our people makers rather than 
takers, and help them to make something worth while of their own lives. 

It might be that after the war we should have to continue some 
self-denial. We might have to put up with the loss of some of the 
varieties of food and clothing that we used to have and divert some 
of the money into more profitable channels of active recreation. With 
the Beveridge proposals in operation we should have millions of 
people with a great deal of leisure, and in the country towns we must 
show them how best to use this leisure. Music and art and crafts were 
taking a fair proportion of school time, and in the country towns we 
must see that when the children left school they had facilities for 
continuing these activities. The country towns could do it but needed 
proper centres and trained leaders. 

Councitior A. E. Pye (Beccles) said there was a serious prob- 
lem connected with audiences because of recent years people had 
changed their methods and modes of entertainment. Picture houses 
and dance halls were packed, but if you put up a stage show in 

‘ country towns you'could not get the people in. It was a question of 
education. Had our system of education taught us to appreciate and 
understand the arts? He thought the children were being taught, but 
there was a problem as to how we could cultivate a desire for 
theatrical arts among middle-aged people. 

Miss Grascow said the discussion showed that all they were 
talking about must be a live thing, springing up from the people 
themselves. Spoon feeding was no good. We did not want to give 
people things they would sit still and take passively, we wanted to 
help them find things which they were going to make themselves. 
She was afraid this audience would think her commercially minded 
because she talked of things paying and the economic organization 
of the arts, and also that they would think her pessimistic about the 
future. She stuck to her point that things must pay and the arts be 
organized economically but she repudiated the charge of pessimism. 
Having heard what the Conference had to say she was going away 
enormously cheered and optimistic about the future of the real living 
art of the people of this country. 
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THE LEGISLATION REQUIRED 


CHAIRMAN: W. R. DAVIDGE, F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I. 


Chairman’s Opening Remarks 


he Chairman said the first essential if advance was to be made 
was a national planning policy. Mr. Swift in his paper would 
put forward not merely the aims the conference was striving 
after, but the definite legislative steps necessary to get a movement 
in the right direction. Since a lead from the Government in all the 
respects required was not forthcoming, local authorities and men of mi 
common sense would have to give a lead to the Government. He was » o 
sure their united voice would in fact be the national policy. 


THE LEGISLATION REQUIRED 
STATEMENT 


BY G. N. C. SWIFT, L.M.T.P.I. 
(Deputy Clerk of the Hertfordshire County Council) 


graph 7 of the Statement of Policy prepared by the Executive 
of the Association as a basis for the Conference: 

‘7. The national planning policy advocated by the Association 
would actively promote decentralization, by such methods as re- 
stricting location of factories and offices in over-concentrated or 
congested cities; facilitating the development of good alternative 
locations; and positive inducements to firms to transfer to or esta- 
blish themselves in such locations. It is suggested that the authorities 
of country towns should support such measures in the national inter- 
est and in their own; and should indicate the additional powers and 
financial facilities they would require in order to co-operate in it. 
The necessary measures would appear to include: 

‘(a) Central approval of revised planning schemes providing for 
suitable zones for additional industry, commercial offices, and the 
appropriate housing schemes, and the reservation of country belts 
around towns. In some cases, better facilities for visitors and holiday- 
makers would be an appropriate form of local development. 

‘(b) Stronger powers for planning authorities to safeguard ameni- 
ties, prevent undesirable development, and control architecture in 
reasonable harmony with local character. 

‘(c) Legislation dealing with the problem of compensation and 
betterment (land values altered or transferred by planning). 

*‘(d) Powers for local authorities of country towns, and county 
councils, to create, promote and encourage the development of in- 
dustrial and commercial estates, to provide or secure the provision 
of factory and office buildings, sidings, and industrial and business 
facilities, to obtain loans and grants for these purposes, and to acquire 
land for them. 

‘(e) Appropriate post-war priorities in material and labour for 
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housing, extensions of public services and other classes of construction 
arising from these developments. 

‘(f) Qualified central advice and guidance to local authorities on 
the technique involved in modern industrial and commercial estate 
development.’ 


In dealing with this subject I propose to show how far the existing 
legislation enables the above policy to be carried out, to outline the 
additional legislation which I suggest is required and to make some 
suggestions for action by Government departments and Local 
Authorities. 

The Statement of Policy indicates the necessity for a National 
Planning Policy, the primary factor in which would be the decentra- 
lization of industry and population, involving the control of the 
location of industry and consequential housing development in 
accordance with a national plan, with adequate provision for the 
social, mental, and spiritual needs of the people. 

As Parliament has never yet laid down any national or rational 
planning policy, the Local Authorities are, as we all know, placed 
in a very difficult position when considering the future planning of 
their areas. If this Conference can assist Parliament and the nation 
to realize the folly of still further enlarging the existing overgrown 
towns and the need for revitalizing the small ones it will have 
achieved a splendid purpose. 

Before making suggestions for new powers for Local Authorities, 
a word of caution might, however, not be out of place, namely that 
there is frequently a tendency for authorities who clamour for new 
powers to make little use of them after they have been granted. As 
an instance, I would submit that the very wide powers already 
possessed by all Local Authorities for the provision of playing fields 
have, in far too many cases, not been adequately made use of. The 
same may be said of the provision of car parks and markets which 
are wanted in many towns where there is no provision for them. 


Central Approval of Planning Schemes 
Under the existing legislation, central approval to Planning 
Schemes is already requisite and the Minister can also specify that 
Interim Development shall not be permitted without his approval. 
The Government, therefore, already have some legislative powers, 
however imperfect, with which to implement a National Policy. _ 
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Once the principles of national control of location of industry and 
decentralization of population have been settled, then reasonable 
local latitude in the siting of factories and working out of consequent 
development, should be allowed. 
I propose to deal separately with the question of subsidies towards 
the end of the paper. 


Location of Industry and Correlated Development 

Powers are already possessed by Local Authorities under the Town 
and Country Planning Act to zone suitable areas for industry. 

The actual development of industrial sites has, however, except in 
certain special cases had to be left to the speculative industrial estate 
developer or to the individual factory owner. I will quote from the 
Report prepared for the London County Council by Mr. J. H. 
Forshaw and Professor Patrick Abercrombie—paragraphs 376-380 
of which read as follows: 

‘It is interesting to note that the Liverpool Corporation is em- 
powered by Section 26 of its Act of 1936 to erect and maintain 
houses, shops, offices, warehouses and factories, and to sell, lease, 
exchange or otherwise dispose of such lands and buildings upon such 
terms as the Corporation may think fit. Section 27 enables it to advance 
money to any purchaser or lessee of any lands acquired by them for 
the purpose of assisting in the erection of buildings on such land. 

‘By the prudent use of similar powers industry might well be 
attracted to estates developed by the London County Council and, 
by proper co-ordination with the Council’s central area reconstruc- 
tion proposals, displaced industry could be offered suitable sites in 
the outer areas on advantageous terms. 

‘In the development of industrial estates close regard must be had 
to the type of industry contemplated. Light industry is a big em- 
ployer of women and young persons; hence some of the heavier 
variety is desirable if industrial stability is to be achieved and work 
provided for the young and adult male population... .’ 

I suggest that the Liverpool powers could with advantage be given 
to all such Borough and District Councils alone or in combination 
as the Minister of Town and Country Planning might from time to 
time specify, in conformity with the national planning policy; the 
powers to be exercised in consultation with the public utility under- 
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' 1 For combinations of authorities see section 91 of the Local Government ae 
1933—Joint Committees. 
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takings and the County Councils, with a right for the bodies con- 
sulted to appeal to the Minister in case of disagreement, except where 
the proposals followed an already approved planning scheme—in 
which case full consultation and inquiry should have taken place on 
the making of the Scheme. The County Councils should be given 
power to act with the consent or at the request of the Minister in the 
event of default or neglect by the immediate Local Authorities. 

It is also suggested that public utility undertakings should be 
placed under the liability of supplying their particular commodities 
to any approved trading or housing estate, with a proviso that in the 
event of default the Local Authority should have power to take over 
the supply or distribution. The following for reference purposes, 
although I do not propose to read them in full, are the details of the 
Liverpool Clauses, which form a useful and fairly comprehensive 
code, adapted for general use and to give effect to the principles set 
out above. 


LOCATION OF INDUSTRY & CORRELATED DEVELOP- 
MENT (BASED ON LIVERPOOL CORPORATION ACT, 
1936, SECT. 26) 

The following powers to be conferred on all Borough Councils and 
District Councils from time to time authorized either alone or in 
combination by the Minister of Town and Country Planning: 

‘(1) The Council may, with the consent of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, and (except where the proposed development 
is in accordance with the provisions of a Planning Scheme which has 
become operative), after consultation with the Statutory Under- 
takers for the supply of gas, water and electricity, and with the County 
Council, acquire or appropriate any lands within or without the 
Council’s area for the purpose of laying out and developing the same 
for industrial use’ and other development, and on any such lands the 
Council may erect and maintain houses, shops, offices, warehouses, 
factories and other buildings and construct sewer pave flag channel 
and kerb streets roads and ways on any of such lands and may sell 
lease exchange or otherwise dispose of any such lands houses shops 
offices warehouses factories or buildings. 

*(2) The Council may also grant building leases of any such Jands 
as aforesaid and may grant any easements rights or privileges in 
under or over such lands or any part or parts thereof and may use 
or dispose of the building or other materials of any houses and 
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premises on any lands acquired by them which they may deem it 
necessary or desirable to pull down. 

“(3) The Council in selling or disposing of such lands may attach 
to the same and may convey or lease the same subject to any condi- 
tions and restrictions as to the use thereof and as to the buildings 
to be erected thereon and as to the use to which such buildings may 
be put. Any such conditions and restrictions may be enforced by the 
Council against the owners and occupiers for the time being of the 
said lands or part thereof, 

*(4) The Council shall not without the consent of the Minister of 
Health sell lease exchange or otherwise dispose of any of the lands 
to which this section applies at a price or rent or for a consideration 
of a value less than the current market value of such lands but a 
purchaser or lessee shall not be concerned to enquire whether the 
consent of the Minister is necessary or has been obtained. 

*(5) Nothing in this section shall authorise any contravention of 
section 27 of the Gas Undertakings Act 1934.1 

‘(6) Nothing in this section shall be taken to dispense with the 
necessity for obtaining the approval of any Minister of the Crown to 
any alienation sale lease appropriation or other disposition of any 
lands acquired under any general Act for which such approval would 
be required but for the provisions of this section.? 

‘(7) Where a statutory undertaking for the supply of gas water or 
electricity refuses or neglects to provide an adequate supply thereof 
for any developments carried out under the powers conferred by this 
Section, the Minister may by Order transfer to the Council any 
powers property or rights of the statutory undertaker concerned so 
far as may be necessary and subject to such terms conditions and 
obligations as may be specified in the said Order.’ 


(1) The Council may advance money to the purchaser or lessee 
of any lands acquired from or leased by them for the purpose of 
enabling or assisting him to erect buildings on such lands provided 
that any advance shall not exceed go per cent of the amount which 
in the opinion of the Corporation will be the market value of the 
interest of such purchaser or lessee in the lands with the intended 
buildings erected thereon.® 
a Avoidance of Provisions in Leases, etc., se bh supply of gas. 

(Refs Air Navigation Act 1936.) . . 


2 Note: two-thirds im the Liv. Act. increased. to.g0 per cent as in the S.D.A.A, 
[Based on Section 27.] 112 
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(2) Every such advance shall be repaid with interest at a rate not 
less than the rate for the time being in operation under the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts 1899 to 1923 as amended by the Housing 
Act 1936, or any subsequent enactment, within such period not 
exceeding thirty years from the date of the advance as may be agreed 
upon between the Council and the purchaser or lessee. 

(3) The repayment may be made either by equal instalments of 
principal or by an annuity of principal and interest combined and 
all payments on account of principal and interest shall be made at 
such periods not exceeding half a year as may be agreed between the 
said purchaser or lessee and the Council. 

(4) Any such purchaser or lessee to whom an advance has been 
made may at any of the usual quarter days after one month’s written 
notice and on paying all sums then due on account of interest repay 
to the Council the whole of the outstanding principal of the advance 
or any part thereof being one hundred pounds (or such less sum as 
may be provided in the instrument hereinafter referred to) or a mul- 
tiple of one hundred pounds (or such less sum as aforesaid) and 
where the repayment is made by an annuity of principal and interest 
combined the amount so outstanding and the amount by which the 
annuity will be reduced when a part of the advance shall be paid off 
shall be determined by a table to be annexed to the instrument 
securing the repayment of the advance. 

(5) Before making any advance under this section the Council 
shall be satisfied that the repayment to them of the advance is secured 
by a mortgage of the building in respect of the erection of which the 
advance is made and of the land upon which such building is to be 
erected or of the lessee’s interest therein to the Council subject to the 
right of redemption by the said purchaser or lessee and requiring the 
said purchaser or lessee to keep the building insured against fire to 
the satisfaction of the Council and to produce the receipt for the 
premium paid in respect of such insurance to the Council when re- 
quired by them and to keep the building in good repair. 

(6) The Council shall have power to enter the building in respect 
of the erection of which any advance is made by them by any person 
authorized by them in writing for the purpose at all reasonable times 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the conditions of this section 
and of the instrument aforesaid are complied with. 

(7) The said purchaser or lessee may with the permission of the 
Council (which permission shall not be unreasonably withheld) at 
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any time transfer his interest in the building in respect of the erection 
of which such advance is made and the land upon which the same is 
erected but any such transfer shall be made subject to the foregoing 
provisions of this section. 


DEFINITION & DEFAULT SECTION 

‘(1) For the purposes of the immediately preceding two sections 
of this Act, the expression “the Council’’ shall mean the Council of 
any County or Municipal Borough or Urban or Rural District from 
time to time authorized by Order of the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning to exercise the said powers. 

‘(2) If, in the opinion of the Minister, any Council as above de- 
fined has refused or neglected to exercise any powers conferred on 
them as aforesaid, the Minister may by Order transfer such powers 
to the Council of the Administrative County within which the 
Borough or District, as the case may be, is situate, and such Order 
may make all such provisions as may be necessary for transferring 
to the County Council any property or rights of the Borough or 
Urban District Council subject to such terms, conditions and obliga- 
tions as may be specified in the said Order. 

‘All expenses incurred by the County Council in exercising any 
powers hereunder shall be for special County purposes, chargeable 
on the Borough or District Council concerned except to such extent 
if any as the Minister of Health may consent to the same being de- 
frayed as expenses for general County purposes.’ 


General Interim Development and Planning Scheme Consultation 

With a view to ensuring proper consideration for the services 
supplied by public utility undertakers and County Councils, the 
Minister should be asked to ensure under the Town and Country 
Planning Interim Development Act, 1943, that these bodies are con- 
sulted by the local planning authorities concerned, and due consider 
ation given to their views, before interim development on a sub- 
stantial scale, whether by the local authority or by private enterprise, 
is approved. The Minister should also ensure adequate consultation 
and co-operation on all such matters before any Planning Scheme 
is approved. 


Housing 4 
Adequate powers for the erection of houses for the ‘working classes’ 
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already exist under the Housing Act 1936, and local authorities have 
power to make loans for the improvement of working-class accom- 
modation (Section go). 

Under Section 91 Local Authorities and County Councils may also 
advance money to persons or bodies of persons for the purpose of 
increasing housing accommodation and may guarantee advances 
made by Building Societies. This Section does not specifically men- 
tion that it is confined to houses for the working classes but the whole 
of Part V of the Act comes under the heading of ‘Provision of 
Housing Accommodation for the Working Classes’. 

Section 93 enables Local Authorities and County Councils to 
promote and assist housing associations for the provision of houses 
for the working classes. Further provisions are contained in Section 94. 

Apart from the special ‘Liverpool’ provisions set out above, powers should, 
I submit, be given to all Housing Authorities to assist in the provision of 
housing accommodation generally, and not be confined merely to the housing 
of the ‘working classes’. 

In any well balanced development, houses are required for all 
classes and, seeing that the salaried sections of the community pay 
a very large proportion of the rates and taxes of the country, there 
seems no logical reason why they should not be entitled to enjoy as 
favourable interest rates as the working classes or why suitable sites 
for their houses should not be secured, where necessary by compul- 
sory purchase, by the Local Authority. 

From the Authorities’ own point of view, if they were enabled to 
act as landlords for better class houses, they would be able to secure 
the protection of amenities and the erection of those houses in places 
well suited for the needs of the clerical, etc., employees i in the factories 
and businesses which were being established in and around their 
towns. 

It could not be expected, however, that subsidies would be forthcoming for 
houses beyond a reasonable prime cost figure to be fixed from time to time by 
the Minister of Health in accordance with current prices. 

I would also suggest the extension of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts 
to houses of a market value of not exceeding £3,000 with liberty for the 
‘Minister of Health to revise this figure from time to time. 

I might mention’ in passing the inclination on the part of some 
Authorities and their officials to make too elaborate regulations 
affecting their tenants and to plead for the tenants to have the 
greatest reasonable measure of liberty. “4 as 
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I personally should like to see Authorities prohibited from building 
flats unless they were able to make out a case to the satisfaction of 
the Minister of Health or of Town and Country Planning that the 


flats were really desired by the people who would have to live in 
them. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Theatres, Concert Halls, Art Galleries, 
Assembly Rooms and Cinemas 

Public enterprise has reached a point at which general powers 
might well be given to County Councils, and Borough and Urban 
District Councils to provide hotels, hostels, restaurants, etc., and 
either to manage the same themselves or lease them to private firms. 
The British Restaurants, provided under the Defence Regulations, 
have in many places fulfilled a useful function. The management of 
the hotel and restaurant business in the majority of cases is, however, 
probably best left to private enterprise although the Local Authority 
could usefully control the freehold and acquire and hold the neces- 
sary sites in suitable cases. This power would probably be most 
valued by seaside towns and other places of public resort, in addition 
to industrial towns. 

General powers to provide and manage or lease theatres, concert 
halls, art galleries, assembly rooms and cinemas should also be given 
to all such authorities, free from any restrictions. If Local Authorities 
are trusted with the Local Government of the Country, it is high 
time that they were trusted to provide for public entertainment 
where necessary. The Local Authorities would obviously only use 
these powers reasonably. 

The County Councils and other Authorities should have power to combine 
together or to contribute to each other’s expenses. 


Education Act: Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, etc. 

Under existing legislation wide powers to provide community 
centres, etc., are already possessed by Education and other Authori- 
ties. The attention of Parliament should, however, at once be drawn 
to the desirability of giving in the new Education Bill all education 
authorities express power to incorporate in school and college layouts 
suitable buildings for music, drama, the arts and cinema, which 
buildings could well serve a dual purpose in the small places both 
for the schools’ and colleges’ own use and for the use at other times of 
the general public, with power for Local Authorities who are not 
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Education Authorities to contribute to the cost and have some 
agreed rights in such buildings, 

The proviso to Section 56 of the Public Health Act 1925, which is 
incorporated in the above Act of 1937, and which bans stage plays, 
variety entertainments and cinematograph films, scenery, theatrical 
costumes, etc., in connection with entertainments provided by Local 
Authorities or on their premises should be entirely repealed. It is 
curious that Parliament should have put an express ban on stage 
plays, variety, cinematograph films and theatrical scenery and 
costumes in this connection. 

These amended powers might well be combined in a fresh Act of 
Parliament with the wide general powers previously suggested. In 
any event the new Education Bill should include the provision above 
suggested, 

Although I do not propose to read it in full, I set out for reference 
a note of the existing legislation. 


POWERS OF EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. HOLIDAY 
CAMPS, COMMUNITY CENTRES. Section 86 of the Education 
Act, 1921, as amended by the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, 
Section 6, enables: 

. local elementary education authorities as respects children 
attending public elementary schools, and local higher education 
authorities as respects other children and persons of whatever age to 
provide or aid the supply of: 

(a) holiday or school camps, especially for young persons attend- 
ing continuation schools; 

(b) centres and equipment for physical training, playing fields 
(other than the ordinary playgrounds of public elementary schools 
not provided by the local education authority), school baths, school 
swimming baths; 

(c) pois facilities for social and physical training in the day or 
evening.’ 


‘ 


RECREATION GROUNDS, PLAYING FIELDS, Etc., POWERS 
OF ALL LOCAL AUTHORITIES. Section 4 (1) of the Physical’ 
Training and Recreation Act, 1937, also provides that Parish, pias 
and County Councils may: 

‘acquire, lay out, provide with suitable buildings and otherwise 
equip, and maintain lands, whether situate within or without their 
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area, for the purpose of gymnasia, playing fields, holiday camps or 
camping sites, or for the purpose of centres for the use of clubs, 
societies or organizations having athletic, social or educational 
objects, and may manage those lands and buildings themselves, 
either with or without a charge for the use thereof or admission 
thereto, or may let them, or any portion thereof, at a nominal or 
other rent to any person, club, society or organization for use for 
any of the purposes aforesaid.’ 


Teachers, wardens and leaders may also be trained and provided. 

These very comprehensive powers have not yet been made ade- 
quate use of. They are not restricted to outdoor recreation and might 
well, it is submitted, extend to the provision of suitable centres in 
every appropriate town or other place. 

Sub-section (3) extends to County Councils the power to provide 
public swimming baths and bathing places under Part VIII of the 
Public Health Act, 1936. 

Sub-section (4) enables authorities to combine and contribute 
towards the expense of other Authorities. 

It might be of interest here to mention that prior to the outbreak 
of war the Hertfordshire County Council were encouraging the pro- 
vision in the towns and villages throughout the County of Hertford 
of adequate recreation grounds and playing fields, including suitable 
pavilions and buildings. 

Generally speaking, the County Council offered a grant of 25 per 
cent of the approved cost in Urban areas and 40 per cent of the cost 
in Rural areas, leaving the district or parish authorities to obtain 
such further grants as they were able from the Government, or from 
other outside sources, such as the National Playing Fields Association. 


Garden Cities 

Section 35 of the Town and Country Planning Act enables the 
Minister (now the Minister of Town and Country Planning) subject 
to certain conditions, to acquire land on behalf of any Local Author- 
ity or two or more Local Authorities or of an Authorized Association 
for the development of a Garden City or the extension of an existing 
Garden City. The phrase ‘Local Authority’ includes a County 
Council and ‘Garden City’ includes Garden Suburb or Garden 
Village. 
. By sub-section (3), a Local Authority may acquire land either by 
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agreement or compulsorily for the same purpose as if such land were 
comprised in a planning scheme and required by a’ responsible 
Authority. 

Sub-section (4) provides as follows: ‘Any land acquired under the 
foregoing provisions of this Section shall be developed in accordance 
with proposals approved by the Minister’. The Public Works Loan 
Commissioners may advance loans to any authorized Association. 

Under sub-section (7) of this section (35) the phrase “Authorized 
Association’ means any society, company or body of persons approved 
by the Minister whose objects include the promotion, formation or 
management of garden cities and the erection, improvement or man- 
agement of buildings for the working classes and others and which does 
not trade for profit, or whose constitution forbids the issue of any 
share or loan capital with interest or dividend exceeding the rate for 
the time being fixed by the Treasury. 

This section of the Town and Country Planning Act 1932 is so 
widely drawn that in my opinion it already gives all the powers 
required to enable County Councils and other Local Authorities, 
as well as Authorized Associations, to lay out and develop Garden 
Cities. The very extent of the powers, however, seems to have ‘put 
the wind up’ everyone concerned, as if it could not be believed as 
true that Parliament had really been so:rash as to have meant what 
it said. 

In view of the previous inaction of Local Authorities under this 
Section it seems doubtful whether, except perhaps in a few excep- 
tional cases they will be likely in the future to set up entirely new 
Garden Cities. It is difficult to stimulate the enthusiasm of ratepayers, 
in existing towns, for the setting up of a new town which they, prob- 
ably rather shortsightedly, regard as a competitor, and private pro- 
motion of ‘Authorized Associations’ is not likely to amount to any- 
thing worth while. 

The policy of this Association has always been to encourage the 
formation of an adequate number of new towns, and from our experi- 
ence in the County of Hertford I can confidently say that these new 
towns do not destroy the values of existing towns but that, taking a 
long view, they considerably add to the attractiveness and life of the 
county and by the increase in the rateable value which they bring 
they eventually become a help and asset to their older neighbours. 

In view of past experience I would propose that the Government be urged 
to create a National Garden Cities Corporation, charged with the duty of 
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providing an adequate number of new Garden Cities, throughout the country; 
in conformity with the National Policy, the powers of the Corpora- 
tion to be in addition to the powers already conferred on and pro- 
posed for existing Authorities and Associations. The Corporation’s 
powers to be exercised in consultation with the Planning Authorities 
and County Councils and to be subject to the approval of the Min- 
ister of Town and Country Planning. 

The Corporation should also have the power to form ‘Authorized 
Associations’. 


Advertising 

It seems reasonable that the power to advertise the attractions of 
their areas should be conferred on all Borough and Urban District 
Councils, subject to a reasonable maximum of expenditure in any 
one year. 


Open Belts round Towns, Compensation, Betterment and Stronger 
Planning Powers to prevent Undesirable Development 

These matters have been the subject of authoritative reports such 
as the Uthwatt Report which are already being considered by the 
Government. 

Good planning in and around country towns and, indeed, any- 
where else, cannot be undertaken unless the compensation and 
betterment question has been solved, either on the lines of the 
Uthwatt Report or by some other effective scheme. As an illustration, 
I would mention that for the Greater London Green Belt in Hert- 
fordshire the County Council have already assisted in preserving land 
worth about £1,000,000 but to do the job properly under existing 
powers would, without exaggeration, cost several millions more, as 
building value has to be paid out in almost every case. Without ade- 
quate Green Belts, towns will always tend to run together, thus 
depriving people of that easy access to the countryside which is so 
essential to well-being. The Green Belts should be used mainly for 
agriculture, but public walks would be preserved and access to 
woodlands. Parts of the Belts would be laid out as golf courses and 
for public recreation. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) 
Act, 1938, might be extended with adaptations to the rest of the 
country, strengthened by the compulsory acquisition powers referred 
to below, which could be similar to those already possessed by the 
Hertfordshire County Council under their Act of 1935, section 14 
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of which gives the Council power to acquire land by compulsion if 
necessary ‘for the purpose of preserving such land as an Open Space or of 
preventing or regulating the erection of buildings thereon’, with a further 
power to lease the same to Local Authorities and Parish Councils. 


Acquisition of Land (Compulsory Powers) 

For the provision of factory sites, etc., and, as I have said, for 
Green Belt purposes, the appropriate Authority should have power 
to purchase land compulsorily by means of an Order confirmed by 
the appropriate Minister, under Section 161 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, with any necessary adaptations. Special powers 
should also be given to enable the Minister, in cases of urgency for 
the relief of unemployment or the immediate putting in hand of 
works of national importance, to authorize an Authority to enter and 
take possession of land on giving seven days’ notice, the details of 
compensation, etc., to be settled afterwards. 


Aerodromes 

Do not let us forget that we are on the eve of the Air Age. Action 
should be taken by Local Authorities wherever necessary under the 
Air Navigation Acts 1920 and 1936, to secure the sites of suitable 
aerodromes which could either be maintained by the authorities or 
leased to private companies. Many war-time aerodromes will have 
to be taken over and used for civil purposes. Reservations under 
Planning Schemes are useful until actual purchase can take place. 

I may mention one case in Hertfordshire where three authorities 
and the County Council have jointly reserved an aerodrome site 
under a Joint Planning Scheme with the approval of the Air Ministry, 
involving, of course, extensive height restrictions on development 
over a large adjoining area. It is no use reserving an aerodrome site 
and allowing building development to creep up to it. 


Finance and Government Subsidies 
I do not feel that this Conference can usefully recommend any 
particular rate of subsidy for any particular activity as the subsidies 
to be granted must be in the discretion of the Government. There is 
sometimes an undue tendency on the part of Local Authorities in 
general to refuse to take action under the powers which they may 
have unless and until some Government department gives them a 

subsidy. 
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Subsidies are all very well and may be pleasant to receive, but they 
may result in giving departments too strong a hold. over the opera- 
tions of the Local Authorities and of subjecting them in many cases 
to irksome regulations. Some reasonable amount of local indepen- 
dence should be retained. 

One way in which the Government can help authorities is to make money 
available to them at the present low rates of interest. This is a point which 
should be stressed. Provision should also be made whereby the Public Works 
Loan Board would have to accept repayment of Local Authorities’ loans on, 
say, six months’ notice at any time. 

The Government might well be asked to take permanent power to 
make grants (say, through the B.B.C. or a continuation of C.E.M.A.) 
to national or local associations, having for their object the further- 
ance of music, art, drama and films. County and other Local 
Authorities should also have general powers to subsidize such local 
associations. 

Notwithstanding what I have said with regard to the general 
principle of subsidies, adequate subsidies will be necessary for housing 
as well as for education and hospital services, and would prove a 
useful stimulus for the provision of community centres, and facilities 
for drama, etc. Subsidies for aerodromes may be necessary in the 
initial stages. 

In furtherance of a national policy of decentralization it might be 
necessary for the Government to subsidize the provision of factories, 
etc., including drainage facilities for trade wastes. Specially high 
rates of subsidy for housing, and the power to pay or contribute to the 
expenses of removal of plant and furniture, might also be necessary 
to attract to specially selected areas the surplus populations from the 
large towns. 


Post-War Priorities 

Matters under this heading can be dealt with by Government 
action through the Ministry of Town and Country Planning and the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, and do not call for any specific 
peel ative suggestions by the Conference. 


Qualified Central Advice and Guidance to Local Authorities on 
Modern Industrial and Commercial Estate Development 


, A Central Advice and Guidance Bureau should be set up by -the 


Ministries of Town and Country Planning and Works and Buildings 
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to give advice and guidance to Local Authorities, authorized associa- 
tions, public utility undertakings and private developers in connec- _ 
tion with modern industrial estate development and associated 
problems. 


Co-operation Between Authorities 

The Borough and District Councils and the County Councils 
should work in the very closest touch and co-operate fully in pro- 
viding the necessary services for which they are respectively respon- 
sible. & 
Goods and Passenger Transport = 

Local Authorities might well be given general powers (either alone 
or in combination) to provide transport facilities subject always to 
the consent of the Regional Traffic Commissioner.’ + 
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